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EDITORIALS 


THE ONE —!It has long been the custom for edi- 

torial writers to take a peek into the 
BIG JOB crystal ball in the January issue, the 
first of a new year. To some extent that has been true 
with editors and other prognosticators in the canning 
industry despite the fact that January 1 is anything 
but the beginning of a new canning industry year. 
When does the canning industry year begin? Some 
will say when the warehouse floors are clean, and the 
paint brushes and grease guns are brought out to ready 
the plant for operation in the Spring. Maybe so, but 
in recent years it has become apparent that more and 
more canners are starting to plan production for the 
following year the day the closing machine is turned 
off. 


There are a good many reasons why this is, and 
should be so this year, so let’s take a look into our 
crystal ball about six weeks ahead of the calendar new 
year. Actually no one needs a crystal ball to visualize 
the one big issue facing the canning industry come 
another packing season—a nearly 6 percent increase in 
can costs, which became effective November 1 — the 
$1.00 minimum effective March 1—next year is election 
year, and the pressure is on in earnest to improve the 
lot of the farmer, whose products are basic to the food 
processor. All of which means the prices of practically 
ull materials, supplies, services, machinery and equip- 
ment, as well as the processor’s own labor, will be 
upped substantially. 


In recent issues of this publication, this column has 
stressed the fact that the industry owes it to itself, and 
indeed to the public, to earn a profit, and that now is 
the time to condition the public to higher prices neces- 
sary to insure that profit. At the same time, the indi- 
\\dual canner and freezer should never lose sight of 
ine fact that the great bulk of processed foods are 

cessities, and as such they are, and probably always 
will be, extremely competitive. The big question for 

e individual processor, then, in the 1956 season, is 
how to hold that price within reason in view of these 
siarply increased costs. Matter of fact, it just about 
| oils down to this . .. hold that price (costs) down 

’ else... for as sure as the Lord made little green 
pples, somebody else will. 


How to?? Automation, of course. Automation of 
‘hat? Machinery and equipment? Yes, of course, but 
nat’s only the beginning .. . though a very necessary 
eginning for there are hundreds and hundreds of 
anning plants operating today with obsolete high- 
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costing equipment, and hundreds more where machin- 
ery would do the job quicker, better, and more eco- 
nomically than hand labor. 


But automation involves much more than that. It 
involves streamlining the entire management struc- 
ture. It involves careful planning that results in auto- 
matic action under certain conditions. It starts with 
the selection of fields, soil testing, crop rotation, prep- 
aration of the ground, coordination of planting sched- 
ules with factory capacity, selection of varieties, 
disease and insect control, timing of harvest, methods 
and procedures of harvesting. 


Automation involves the flow of these raw products 
and other materials into the plant, through the plant, 
and out of the plant. It involves, in addition to re- 
placing outmoded equipment, such considerations as 
plant layout, quality control at every step of the proc- 
ess. It involves coordination of warehousing, labeling 
and shipping with the sales effort. It involves improve- 
ment of labels, and improvement of shipping cases, to 
assure automatic repeat orders from the wholesaler 
and the consumer. 


Automation has to do with, and depends on, ade- 
quate financing. It cannot be successfully accomplished 
without a precise knowledge of costs. In short, it be- 
gins with and ends with management. With a in 
mind “planning” cannot begin too soon. 


At the beginning of these ‘rambling remarks, we 
mentioned, or at least indicated that the canning indus- 
try is looking ahead this year as never before. Here 
is just one concrete example quoted from the October 
15 issue of the “Country Gardener”—““PRODUCTION 
STUDY AT COUNTRY GARDENS CANNERIES: 
Members of the American Can Company Research and 
Engineering Staff met this week with the Country 
Garden production staff to study ways and means of 
utilizing our production facilities to maximum ¢Ca- 
pacity. Attention was also given to product improve- 
ment.” 


“The Country Garden people who participated in the 
conference were: Glen Olson, Vice-President; James 
Cota, Production Manager; and Albert Schuchardt, 
Director of Quality Control. Wayne Mayhew of 
Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, attended the meetings 
to counsel on cost accounting matters. 

“This is the first conference and the joint undertak- 
ing to obtain the best and most efficient production in 
our plants...” Nuff said. Go ye and do likewise. 
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WISCONSIN MEETING 


Wisconsin Asks NCA to 
Establish C & T. R. Program 
as Continuing Major Function 


Those who make the Fall Convention 
Circuit are accustomed to refer to the 
Wisconsin Meet as the “Little National”, 
and most hasten to add... and not so 
little. No exception this year ...a large, 
happy crowd, with emphasis on the 
happy .. . particularly as contrasted 
with last year. It isn’t exactly what 
might be called a normal situation any 
more to have both peas and corn in good 
shape (not to mention just about every 
other vegetable item on the list). So the 
reaction at the Wisconsin Convention is 
understandable, quite proper and down- 
right invigorating. 


It is indicative that under these cir- 
cumstances Wisconsin should become the 
first State to formally request the Na- 
tional Canners Association to develop 
further the Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program, and to make it a perma- 
nent Association function. Time was, 
and not too many months ago, when all 
the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t get a canner interested in spend- 
ing a nickel for sales or promotion when 
he was happy. If the NCA program ac- 
complished nothing more than bringing 
about this happy change of thinking, 
then it would have been eminently suc- 
cessful. 


It would be difficult to attend a Wis- 
consin Convention and not “sense” or 
“feel” the efficient functioning of a 
smooth organization of businessmen... 
a top level Association effort delivering 
top value to and by its members. Mr. 
Verhulst needs no praise from the writer. 
His members know and appreciate he has 
no peer. Indeed his merits are known and 
appreciated far beyond the boundaries of 
the State of Wisconsin. One of the strik- 
ing aspects of the Wisconsin Association 
is the number of active and able past 
presidents, who continue to serve with 
energetic enthusiasm. 


BUSINESS SESSION 


High spot of the business discussion 
would depend on the point of view. But 
they were so diverse and timely as to 
please and interest all parties, and they 
were high. Such as: 


1—The presence and participation of 
the Governor of Jamaica; 2—A truly 
terrific promotion session; 3—A report 
of a four months’ study of the public re- 
lations needs of the Association; and 4— 
A report of research on canning crops at 
the University. 


THE GOVERNOR —The Wisconsin 
Canning Industry depends heavily on 
foreign agricultural workers at harvest 


’ time. Jamaicans have proven most satis- 


factory and dependable workers. Sched- 
uling the appearance of Sir Hugh Foot, 
Governor of Jamaica, as a speaker at the 
Convention might then have been consid- 
ered a major accomplishment. But that 
fact was even less important than the 
manner in which it was accomplished. 
Sr. Hugh, unlike so many of our own 
“Statesmen”, didn’t rush in in time for 
cocktails, finish a hasty meal, deliver his 
address, and excuse himself in the middle 
of the program. The Governor spent the 
better part of two days meeting and visit- 
ing with Wisconsin folks; learning their 
problems and explaining some of his 
own. ... An outstanding example of pub- 
lic relations of the highest type, engi- 
neered and conducted, of course, by Past 
President Marvil Keil, who heads up the 
Association’s Foreign Labor Committee. 
Mr. Keil is in charge of Wisconsin per- 
sonnel for the Green Giant Company. 
What the Governor said, except for his 
praise of Mr. Keil, is relatively unimpor- 
tant. (He spoke interestingly of his many 
worldwide experiences.) The fact that 
the Governor of Jamaica now knows how 
Wisconsin canners part their hair is most 


important. Maxima Cum Laude, Mr. 
Keil. 
PROMOTION — CMI’s Hal Jaeger, 


NCA’s Don White, and William A. Free 
(by remote control), and Wisconsin Past 
Presidents N. O. Sorensen, J. B. Weix, 
and J. P. Kraemer, combined to produce 
(we repeat) “a truly terrific session on 
promotion”. 

Mr. Jaeger described the coming 
“Colonial Corn Pie” promotion. Briefly 
(full report next week), it’s a mammoth 
push built around a Weirton Steel four- 
color ad in December issues of “House 
Beautiful” and “Better Homes & Gar- 


dens’, plus a full length food feature in| 


same 


issue of “House Beautiful” by | 


Food Editor Miss Poppy Cannon. Built | 


around the Colonial Corn Pie recipe, 
article will be entitled ‘The 
America gave the World’—25,000 re- 
prints, Borden Milk, Flako Products, Mc- 
Illheney Company, Turkey Institute, 


A.I.C., Shoe Peg Corn Canners and | 


others tying in, with retail men setting 
up displays, posters, shelf talkers, mount- 
ed reprints, etc., etc. 

Mr. Jaeger provided striking visual 
evidence of just one phase of results ob- 


Feast | 


tained from last spring’s “Canned Corn 
Week” promotion—A_ strip of paper 
about 5 feet high, 50 feet long, completely 
covered with clippings—over 71 million 
messages reaching literally billions of 
newspaper readers. 

Another project discussed by Mr. 
Jaeger, that cannot be given justice here, 
was the progress in developing the insti- 
tutional market. He told of a special one 
day meeting engineered by CMI for the 
Taylor & Sledd Company of Richmond, 
Virginia, at which broker and buyers 
salesmen to the institutional field sat on 
the edges of their chairs from 9 to 5, 
and asked for more. A manual that can 
be used for similar meetings by other 
groups will come out of this. He spoke 
of the efforts that will be made by the 
Association of Institutional Food Manu- 
facturers in cooperating with restaurants 
especially, and reiterated his conviction 
that the institutional market offers the 
canning industry a huge potential that 
has hardly been scratched. 

Results of NCA’s recently completed 
Canned Foods Retail Cost Study by the 
Don White Organization, came in the 
form of a movie with Messrs, Don White 
and NCA Consumer & Trade Relations 
Committee Chairman, William A. Free, 
co-starring. In a nutshell leading re- 


, tailers of the country told Mr. White that | 


; canned foods: 


1—Have lowest retail! 


| handling costs of any product category; 


2—That average gross profit margin of 
16 percent is better than that of half 
grocery products in the store; 3—That 
canned foods account for about one-sixth 
of food store sales; and 4—That they| 
account for as much as one-fifth of re-!' 
tailers’ total net profit. Study pointed | 
out many advantages that industry and | 
individuals can use in encouraging more 
attention by retailers. 


Mr. Sorensen spoke with deep sincerity 
and conviction of both the immediate and 
long range value of the NCA Consumer 
and Trade Relations Program. In devel- 
oping his own “Country Gardens” pro- 
gram he has not missed a single oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on this effort, keeping 
his buyers completely informed of devel- 
opments. 

Mr. Weix, partner and Sales Manager 
of Oconomowoc Canning Company, who 
along with Mr. Sorensen, is a member of 
the NCA Consumer & Trade Relations 
Committee, reminded fellow Wisconsin 
canners that it’s a matter of record that 
44 percent of items in a grocery store 
today were not there ten years ago, and 
he made a strong plea to his fellow can- 
ners that they urge a continuance of the 
NCA-C&TR program next year. He re- 
minded his audience that Wisconsin as 
an Association had gone on record the 
preceding day in a formal resolution 
urging NCA “to develop this program 
further and to establish it as a continu- 
ing major function of NCA”, but urged 
that they send personal letters requesting 
that this be made a permanent NCA 
activity. 

Mr. Kraemer, owner of Mammoth 
Spring Canning Company, who is known 
nationally as one of the industry’s fore- 
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most exponents of Association promotion 
effort, and who also makes full use of 
every such promotion opportunity pre- 
sented, pointed out that there were some 
weaknesses that needed correction, but 
cxpressed confidence that they would be, 


und backed Mr. Weix in a plea to indi- © 


\idual canners to urge NCA to adopt the 


Consumer and Trade Relations Program | 


1s a permanent project. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Typical of the Wisconsin Association 
services to members was the four months’ 
study of the public relations needs of 
the Wisconsin Canning Industry this 
past year. Chairmained by another Asso- 
ciation Past President, H. J. McCarty of 
the Brownsville Canning Company, the 
Public Relations Committee reported the 
results of this comprehensive study made 
by the well known public relations firm 
of Barker, Herman & Associates. At 
a cost of $2,000 the Association was pre- 
sented with detailed facts concerning the 
industry’s popularity or lack of popular- 
ity. Results, of course, indicate the areas 
in greatest need of attention. Public re- 
lations needs, members were told, break 
down into four separate general divi- 
sions: 1—Local community activity; 2— 
Grower Relations; 38—Consumer and 
trade relations; and 4—The National 
attitude toward the Wisconsin canning 
industry. The first and greatest need, 
the study indicated, was the improvement 
of local attitudes. Within a few days each 
member will receive the complete and de- 
tailed report, then the membership itself 
will decide the extent of the Association’s 
effort in this direction. It was estimated 
that the full program will cost in the 
neighborhood of $10,000, which is ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the Associa- 
tion’s operating expenses today. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Just one more Association activity of 
immediate and important interest to As- 
sociation members, is the continuing re- 
search on canning crops at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Reported this time 
were the results of 1955 tests with the 
experimental John Deere Precision Pea 
Planter, with various rates of fertiliza- 
tion, and in comparison with an ordinary 
erain drill. Results indicated exciting 
vossibilities, partcularly in the Alaska 
rial. Acre yield with 200 pounds of 
)-20-20, using the shallow precision 
lanter, amounted to 4201 pounds. Same 
ertilization with ordinary drill 2698 

ounds. Stand count for three foot of 

»w with precision planter 27.2, with 

‘dinary planter 20.0. Results with a 

ep precision planter were equally en- 

uuraging. In sweets, same fertilization, 
ith precision planter 3329 pounds, ordi- 
ary planter 2879 pounds. Stand count 
or three foot row 20.0 with precision 

lanter, and with ordinary planter 16.5. 

Other speakers on the formal program 
vere NCA President George B. Morrill, 
iy., who presented an interesting account 

f the canned foods atomic explosion 
ests. A message from Wisconsin Asso- 
‘iation President E. W. Sterr, which is 
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"included in this issue. Incidentally, speak- 


ing of past presidents, it should be re- 
corded that Mr. Sterr himself, as might 
have been expected, turned in an excel- 
lent performance. Also Mr. Roger Deas 
of American Can Company, whose gift 
of oratory is second to none, addressed 
the convention on Tuesday morning. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Briefly the Association went on record 
1—Expressing thanks to the American 
and Continental Can companies, and the 
Can Manufacturers Institute for their 
consumer and trade advertising promo- 
tion and merchandising efforts during 
the year; 2—Urging NCA to develop 
further the consumer and trade relations 
program, and to establish it as a con- 
tinuing major function of the Associa- 
tion; 3—Commending the University of 
Wisconsin for its research efforts on 
vegetable crops, and pledging the whole 
hearted cooperation of the canning in- 
dustry; 4—Thanking the Eddy Paper 
Company for its contribution of $700, 
making it possible to continue the project 
on green beans; and last, Commending 
the officials in the Milwaukee Office of 
Immigration Service for their prompt 
and efficient handling of details in con- 
nection with the importation of foreign 
workers. 


NO. 10 BOX STUDY 


In a special resolution, the member- 
ship expressed appreciation to the Na- 
tional Institutional Wholesale Grocers 
Association for cooperation in the No. 10 
Box Study recently completed. The Asso- 
ciation pledged continued efforts to solve 
this problem and solicited “help and ad- 
vice from the box manufacturing indus- 
try to improve the packaging of No. 10 
cans”. 


OFFICERS 


As mentioned elsewhere in this issue, 
Gordon J. Verhulst, brother of Marvin, 
moved up from the Vice-Presidency to 
the office of President. Also W. H. Stare 
of Stokely-Van Camp at Columbus, ad- 
vanced from Recording Secretary to 
Vice-President. O. V. Otteson of Friday 
Canning Corporation, New Richmond, 
continues as Treasurer; with C. J. 
Blaska of Oconomowoc Canning Com- 
pany, taking over the post of Recording 
Secretary. E. W. Sterr, R. R. Hipke and 
M. H. Keil were reelected as Directors, 
while K. S. Kneiske of Mammoth Springs 
Canning Company, Sussex, succeeds Ray 
D. Krier of Krier Preserving Company, 
Belgium, on the Board. 


LOBBY NOTES 


There was a great deal of lobby inter- 
est and talk concerning the proposed 
absorption of the Fairmont Canning 
Company, Fairmont, Minnesota, largest 
freezers in the Midwest, by Stokely. The 
talk seemed entirely too consistent to be 
without a basis of fact, but until official 
confirmation is received, we must report 
it here under the heading of “rumor”. 
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The White Cap acquisition by Conti- 
nental Can, which has been officially re- 
ported, was also a favorite topie of éon- 
versation, particularly among the ma- 
chinery and supply folks. 


The same folks had much to say about 
the CMSA Board’s decision to open up 
the Atlantic City Convention exhibit on 
Wednesday noon instead of Thursday 
morning, adding a half day. With the 
Claridge closed to CMSA reservations 
prior to Thursday morning, that could 
make things just a bit difficult for Secre- 
tary Dave Lewis. Dave, who never 
uttered a gripe in his life, characteristi- 
cally accepts the situation philosophic- 
ally. All in a day’s work, he says. I’ll do 
the best I can to take care of requests at 
the smaller hotels until Thursday. 


The usual delegation from the New 
York State Association unable to attend 
this year because of the processing con- 
ference at the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, was missed 
and asked about by a good many. 


Arthur H. Noble of Ray Brothers & 
Noble Canning Company, Vice President 
of the Indiana Canners Association, 
Hobbs, Indiana, and Russell Morgan of 
Morgan & Sons Canning Company, Inc., 
Cayuga, Indiana, were welcome visitors. 
Art’s particular interest was Sir Hugh 
Foot, whom he had visited in Jamaica 
previously. Russ is seriously considering 
a corn operation in the Northern States, 
possibly Minnesota or Wisconsin. He was 
accompanied by his brother John, who 
has become associated with him after a 
tour of some 14 years in the Army. 


Hal Jaeger has dissolved his relations 
with the Warwick & Legler Advertising 
Company and has reorganized his opera- 
tion as an independent marketing consul- 
tant for bigger and more direct service to 
the canning industry. He will continue, 
of course, to handle the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute account. In substance the 
set up is practically the same as the 
“good old days” when Hal first started 
with CMI about eight years ago, except, 
of course, that he is an independent agent 
instead of a direct employee of CMI. 
John Dingee continues as General Man- 
ager of the Marketing Bureau, with 
Vince Curry, Merchandising Production 
Manager. Two more staff appointments 
will be announced between now and Janu- 
ary 1. Address until November 30, 230 
Park Avenue. New office arrangements 
under way but not definite at the present 
moment. 


Alex Meyer, 1951 President of the As- 
sociation, and at the time with Fredonia 
Canned Foods, Inc., now out of business, 
is in charge of canned vegetable sales for 
The Cooter Company of Chicago. Alex 
has been with Cooter for five months and 
says it’s old news, but there are, we be- 
lieve, many friends who will be pleased 
to know of his connection. 
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FROM THE ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT’S DESK - - - 


Canner-Grower Teamwork, Increased 
Costs & Competitive Economy Listed 
as Industry's Major Issues 


By E. W. STERR 


Retiring President 
Wisconsin Canners Association 
President, Loyal Canning Co. 


It seems to be expected of the Asso- 
ciation president that he make some ob- 
servations regarding the “state of the 
industry”, but I would rather limit my- 
self to re-stating some facts which you 
already know. 


NATURES CONTROL BEST 


At this time last year, we faced a mar- 
ket situation of heavy supplies in two 
major items, corn and green beans. 
These two vegetables have undergone an 
adjustment at the hands of Mother Na- 
ture that no governmental acreage con- 
trols could have accomplished. 


The short packs of corn and beans 
this year should give us pause, if ever 
we look with longing eyes at any pro- 
gram of acreage controls by govenment 
marketing order. If the 1955 planted 
acreages had been restricted to quotas 
based on stocks of corn and beans on 
hand at planting time, the short supplies 
we now have would be even shorter. 
Then there would be demands for the 
government to establish an ever normal 
granary of canned foods and, as we 
learned in war time, when regulations 
were necessary, one kind of government 
control always leads to another and yet 
another. 


GROWERS PLIGHT 


The lower yields per acre this year 
for many of our crops call attention to 
another problem because these lower 
yields have meant less profit for farmers 
growing canning crops. This is a seri- 
ous matter because we have got to see 
that our growers make money if we want 
them to keep on growing canning crops. 
The grower’s concern is primarily with 
his net return per acre and this is made 
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Loyal, Wisconsin 


up of two elements — price and yield. 
Some changes in price per ton may be 
warranted from year to year to meet 
competition of other crops in this area 
or competition from other canning areas. 
But in the long run, the most important 
thing that can be done to increase the 
grower’s net return per acre is to in- 
crease his yield of canning crops per 
acre. 


For that reason I am much interested 
in the research work at the University 
of Wisconsin which is supported by 
grants from this association designed to 
increase canning crop yields. A report 
at our Convention told of some of the 
work with the precision pea planter 
which was carried on in 1955 and we 
hope that this may help step up the 
yield not only on peas but on other veg- 
etables as well. We need to encourage 
this kind of work to make canning crops 
more profitable to growers and to enable 
us to compete with field crops for 
acreage. 


INCREASED COSTS 


Another fact which you already know 
is that canners’ costs will be higher in 
1956. One element is the recently an- 
nounced increase in can prices. Another 
will be the increase in wage rates. The 
minimum wage becomes effective next 
March ist and will mean about a 15 
cent per hour wage increase for most 
Wisconsin canners. This will be an in- 
crease of about 15 percent in direct and 
indirect labor. The total increase in costs 
resulting from higher can prices and 
higher wage rates will be more than 10 
cents per case for most of the commodi- 
ties packed in this state. We have sel- 
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dom had so sudden a jump in costs as we 
face for 1956. 


COMPETITIVE ECONOMY 


The favorable economic outlook for 
the national economy is of course no 
assurance that all parts of the country 
or all kinds of industry or all members 
of an industry will prosper. In our 
competitive economy, the struggle for 
survival of the fittest continues in both 
good times and bad. And, as a small can- 
ner myself, I am naturally concerned 
about the prospects for the survival of 
the small independent canner. We have 
witnessed some small canners go out of 
business during the past several years 
and we have seen some large canners 
getting larger. But, the small canner 
does have some advantages and one of 
these is that he can frequently pack more 
economically than can his bigger com- 
petitors, and another important factor in 
favor of the small canner is that dis- 
tributors will continue to need a source 
of supply for their private labels. 


I don’t know the answer to the prob- 
lems of the small canner but I am rea- 
sonably sure that the small canner as 
well as the large needs an industry asso- 
ciation, and as president of the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association, I am genuinely 
proud of the support that Wisconsin 
canners, both large and small, have given 
our association. 
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most utiful finish of them all! It's a 


doi finish that protects the appetizing colors on your label 
es your label stand out in the store and in the home. 
kages where scuff, frost, water or heat resist- 
Worth investigating! 
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N. Y. CANNERS AWARD 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ten freshmen and one senior, al] stu- 
dents in the Food Technology Division of 
the Morrisville Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Institute, have been awarded cash 
scholarships totaling $1,300. It was the 
fifth successive year the scholarships 
were offered. 

The scholarships, awarded for scho- 
lastic achievement and aptitude in food 
preservation courses, were presented by 
member companies of the New York 
State Canners and Freezers Association, 
Inc., and the association. 


In each case, students receiving the 
awards indicated they would be used to 
further their education in food preser- 
vation. 

Those receiving the awards were: Her- 
man Aiday, Ripley, N. Y., the Fern 
Shannon Award of the state association; 
Charles Moller, Durhamville, N. Y., the 
Aruthur E, Nash Award of the state as- 
sociation; Alfred Hoffman, the Bronx, 
N. Y., Pfeiffers Food Products, Inc.; Lee 
R. Hi'l, Sodus, N. Y., the Alton Canning 
Company Award; Roy E. Fisher, Me- 
cina, N. Y., Haxton Foods Award; Ter- 
rance I. Miller, Jordan, N.. Y., Comstock 
Canning Company Award, and Armand 
J. Desmarais, Haverhill, Mass., Libby, 
McNeil & Libby Award. 


Also, Louis R. Boston, Canastota, 
N. Y., Oiney and Carpenter Award; 
Davis S. Lutz, Huntingdon, Pa., Gum- 
pert Soup Company Award; Henry De 
Oca, Iroquois, N. Y., Curtice Brothers 
Company Award, and James Cummings, 
Quaker Street, N. ¥., the Birds-Eye Di- 
vision of GeneralsFoods Award. 


Dr. M. B. Galbreath, director of the 
Institute, and Roy Whipple, Food Tech- 
nology Division head, were hosts to the 
committee. 


SHOT IN CANS 


The Crosman Arms Company of Fair- 
port, N. Y. is distributing its Super Pells, 
ammunition for their gas and air- 
powered rifles and pistols, in a new ob- 
long metal container with dredge top and 
sliding cover produced by American Can 
Company. 

The Container is patterned after the 
modern-shape spice can, and features at- 
tractive around-the-can lithography in 
red, black and white—standard Crosman 
colors. It is designed to fit the hand and 
be convenient for pocket carrying. Its 
special dredge opening and sliding cover 
provide easy access to the contents and 
prevent spilling. 


At the meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Thatcher Glass Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., held at Ithaca, New 
York on October 29, the resignation of 
F. K. Rodewald as President of the com- 
pany was accepted, Franklin B. Pollock 
was elected President and retains his 
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ASSOCIATION convention SCHEDULE 


NOVEMBER 16-18, 1955 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 16-18 — GROCERY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF AMERICA, INC., Annual Con- 
vention, Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


NOVEMBER 21, 1955—PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Con- 
vention, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pensylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 52nd Annual Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1955—GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Daytona Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, 
Florida. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1955—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Machinery Exhibit, Royal York 
Hotel, Horticultural Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6—MICHIGAN CANNERS 
AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids. 


DECEMBER 5-6—-OHI0 CANNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, 48th Annual Convention, Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1955 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 47th 
Annual Convention, Washington, D. Cy 


DECEMBER 6, 1955—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 7, 1955 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 49th 
Annual Convention, St. Paul Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1955 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
70th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 5-7, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 42nd Annual Con- 
vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


position as Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors. Mr. Rodewald will retire from 
the Company, but will remain a member 
of the Board of Directors. The regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share 
was declared on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable December 15 to 
stockholders of record November 30. 
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JANUARY 8-10, 1956 — NORTHWEST 
FRO“?EN FOODS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 


vention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 
JANUARY 9-10, 1956 — CANNERS 


LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 2nd Annual Con- 
ference for Processors’ Fieldmen, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
(Meeting Jan. 16). 


JANUARY 17-21, 1956 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1956—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibition (Annual Meeting Janu- 
ary 21), Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


JANUARY 29-FEBRUARY 1, 1956— 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., 
N.A.F.F.D., Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
York City. 


FEBRUARY 1-3, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, llth An- 
nual Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


FEBRUARY 8-9, 1956—oHIO STATE 
CANNERS SCHOOL, Student Union, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 17-18, 1956 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit and 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, California. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1956 — CANNED 
FOODS ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
Annual Convention, Georgia Hotel, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada, 


FEBRUARY 27-29, 1956—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs Hotel, 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., Canada. 


MARCH 5-9, 1956—NATIONAL-AMERI- 
CAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
50th Annual Convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


MARCH 23-24, 1956—UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 26-27, 1956—CANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
EXHIBIT TO OPEN HALF DAY 
EARLIER 


Officers and directors of the Canning 
Machinery and Supplies Association held 
their regular fall meeting at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee on Sun- 
day, November 6. E. N. Funkhouser, 
Association President, received commit- 
tee reports and announced that final 
plans for the C.M.&S.A. 1956 Exhibit are 
now nearing completion with all indica- 
tions pointing to a “bigger-and-better- 
than-ever-before” convention. 

Biggest news that came out of the 
meeting was the decision to add an extra 
half day on the front end of the exhibi- 
tion. In other words, the CMSA exhibit 
will now open at Wednesday noon, Janu- 
ary 18, instead of Thursday morning, 
January 19. As previously announced, it 
will close on Saturday at 4:30 p.m. 

W. D. Lewis, secretary and treasurer 
of the Association and exhibit manager, 
stated that all of the 115,000 square feet 
of floor space in Atlantic City’s Conven- 
tion Hall have been allocated, with re- 
quests for space having been handled in 
the order received. A waiting list for 
space requested hereafter has been made 


up. 

Robert A. Sindall, Jr., ex-officio officer 
of the Forty-Niners and a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, re- 
ported for the service organization in the 
absence of President Feeney, stating that 
all Forty-Niner committees assigned to 
publicizing the Exhibit at State Conven- 
tions are now active under the direction 
of David S. Nay, vice-president. Forty- 
Niner Convention Committee Chairmen 
have also been appointed. 

A room allocation committee is hand- 
ling all room assignments, with the 
promise of an easing of room shortages 
experienced in previous years because of 
a program of staggered arrivals and de- 
partures arranged by participating asso- 
ciations. 

C. K. Wilson, C.M.&S.A. Vice Presi- 
dent, reported that plans have been com- 
pleted for the C.M.&S.A. Dinner Dance 
Party on Saturday, January 21, 1956, at 
the Chalfonte. A great supporting pro- 
rram of entertainment, with a number of 
yutstanding variety acts, will highlight 

he party. 

Another Convention social affair to 
vhich ladies are invited will be the an- 
1ual Ladies’ Day get-together at 2:30 
».M. on Friday, January 20th, at The 
‘aridge (Trimble Hall). 

The Canning Machinery and Supplies 
\ssociation will again present handsome 
attendance awards each day of the 49th 
Annual Exhibit. 


The Spring Meeting of the National 
Pickle Packers Association will be held 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, April 6, 
1956. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVER- 
SARY — Gerrit Leonard, 
president of the American 
Spice Trade Association 
cuts birthday cake at the 
trade’s golden anniversary 
dinner at New York’s 
Astor Hotel. Awaiting 
their cake are Captain 
and Mrs. John McCutch- 
eon, parents of the Marine 
Captain who recentiy won 
the $64,000 question on 
television in the category 
of food. 


C.M.GS.A. ANNUAL MEETING 
SET 


W. D. Lewis, secretary and treasurer 
of the Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association, announces that the annual 
meeting of the Association will be held 
in the Atlantic City Convention Hall at 
10:30 A.M., Saturday, January 21, 1956. 
Each member company is urged to have 
a representative in attendance at this 
meeting. 

The C.M.&S.A. Past President’s din- 
ner, for present officers and directors, as 
well as former Presidents, will be held 
in the West Room of the Claridge Hotel 
on Wednesday, January 18, with the lo- 
cation and exact hour to be announced 
later. 


Officers of the National Pickle Packers 
Association elected at the recent Annual 
Convention, are: Harry Tuttle, M. A. 
Gedney Company, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, President; W. E. Dailey, Dailey 
Pickle & Canning Company, Saginaw, 
Michigan, Vice-President; Earl G. Van 
Holten, J. G. Van Holten & Sons, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, reelected Treasurer; 
W. R. Moore, Oak Park, Illinois, re- 
elected Secretary; and Colonel E. T. Mil- 
ler of Oak Park, was reelected Manag- 
ing Executive. 


Indiana Canners Association announces 
that everything is in readiness fcr its 
Fail Meeting to be held at French Lick, 
November 16 to 18. The Trap Shoot wiii 
begin at 10:00 A.M., Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 16, which will be concluded by 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. At that time a 
Sample Cutting will take place in Con- 
vention Hall, running through to 5:00 
P.M. At 4 o’clock a slide talk will be 
presented on “Raw Stock Handling of 
California Tomatoes”, and at 6:15 P.M. 
an informal banquet will be held with a 
100 percent canned foods menu. Follow- 
ing the banquet there will be a square 
dance in the Main Lobby, with other 
dancing and entertainment. Promptly at 
9:30 on Thursday morning, November 17, 
the Business Session and Election of 
Officers will take place. Following the 
12:30 P.M. buffet luncheon for the men, 
and a special luncheon for the ladies at 
the same hour, a Fieldmen’s Meeting 
will be held at 3:00 P.M.; and Unemploy- 
ment Compensation discussed at 3:30. 
There will be a cocktail party at 5:30 
P.M. with a formal banquet, entertain- 
ment and dance immediately foHowing. 
The Board of Directors will meet on Fri- 
day morning, as will also the Program 
Committee. 


“Bill”, “Hank”, “Walt”, and 
“Don” don’t look too happy 
about it, but looks are deceiving, 
for this photo of New York 
State Canners & Freezers As- 
sociation’s Education Committee 
was snapped just after the Com- 
mittee awarded 11 scholarships 
totaling $1,300 to students at 
the Food Technology Division of 
State Agricultural & Technical 
Institute at ‘Morrisville, New 
York. The Committee, left to 
right, front: Arthur E. Guest, 
Haxton Foods, Inc.; William H. 
Sherman, Rochester, Association 


Secretary; and Henry L. Page, Producers-Canners Cooperative, North Collins. Rear: 
“Walt” W. Wilson, Silver Creek Preservers; Don B. Ingersoll, East Pembreke Can- 
ning Corporation; Douglas Manley, Southland Foods Products; and B. D. Becker, 


Continental Can Company. 
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News 


CONTINENTAL CAN ACQUIRES 
WHITE CAP 


White Cap Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
leading manufacturer of vacuum seal 
closures, has been acquired by the Con- 
tinental Can Company, and the action 
approved by the Directors of both com- 
panies, which will become effective upon 
completion of routine formalities, it was 
announced Friday, November 4. The 
announcement, made jointly by General 
Lucius D. Clay, Continental Can Board 
Chairman, and George P. White, Chair- 
man of the Board of White Cap, stated 
that the business of White Cap Company, 
which will become a subsidiary of Con- 
tinental Can, will be carried on un- 
changed by the present White manage- 
ment. 


The 87th annual convention of the 
California Farm Bureau Federation was 
held in San Francisco the second week 
in November, with an attendance of 
about 2500 delegates. It was the first 
time the organization had ever met here, 
San Francisco City and County having 
no farm population. This illustrates 
farmers’ concern with commercial, as 
well as purely agricultural problems. 
This year’s crop report was a rather 
rosy one, crops having been generally 
good. From the price standpoint, grapes 
have proved one of the weakest items in 
the fruit list. 


Krier Preserving Company has begun 
construction on a large warehouse at 
Random Lake, Wisconsin, which will be 


‘252 feet long and 82 feet wide, provid- 


ing 20,000 square feet of storage area. It 
is hoped that the building can be com- 
pleted by July 1 of next year, so that it 
will be ready before the 1956 canning 
season begins. The warehouse is de- 
signed to hold about 450,000 cases of 
canned foods. It is expected that canning 
operations at the Random Lake plant 
will also be greatly expanded. At pres- 
ent peas and corn are the only products 
processed at that plant. Other products 
may be added in order to relieve conges- 
tion at the Belgium, Wisconsin plant. 


Harold S. Olcott, former Department 
of Agriculture food specialist, has been 
appointed Professor of Marine Food 
Technology and Marine Food Technolo- 
gist on the University of California’s 
statewide Institute of Marine Resources. 
This Institute was established in 1953 
and its headquarters are at the La 
Jolla campus of the University, but Mr. 
Olcott will work on the Berkeley campus. 
The marine fisheries of California con- 
stitute a very large industry, with a 
large potentiality, and the development 
of latent resources will be featured. Mr. 
Oleott will also be directly associated 
with the Department of Food Technology 
at Berkeley, directing research work 
leading toward advanced degrees in food 
science and comparative biochemistry. 


Hungerford Packing Company, Hun- 
gerford, Pennsylvania canners of “York 
County Dutch” Brand of whole onions, 
French style and cut green beans, and 
tomatoes, have appointed White’s Serv- 
ice Sales, Inc., of Baltimore, as their 
representative in the Baltimore and 
Washington, D. C. trading areas. 


Fred C. Heinz, 1952 President of the 
National Canners Association, and Vice- 
President of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
was elected President of the Quarter- 
master Association, and John Shafer, 
Assistant General Sales Manager of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, was 
elected a Vice-President at the Annual 
Convention held in Chicago, October 27 
and 28. The Quartermaster Association 
is composed of officers of the Army, Na- 
tional Guard, Organized Reserve, Gov- 
ernment Officials, and Industry Repre- 
sentatives, and has its national head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., with chap- 
ters at the various QMC installations in 
the United States and overseas. 


Mr. Heinz has been active in QM As- 
sociation affairs for several years as 
Chairman of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee, and Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Annual Convention 
Seminars on Foods and Containers. 


Mr. Shafer, in 1954, was President of 
the Northern California Chapter at the 
Sixth Army, San Francisco. 


Frank J. Fay (left), Western Sales Manager of Food Ma- 


chinery and Chemical Corporation’s Canning Machinery Division, 
was honored in October by his firm for having contributed 40 
years of service. Mr. Fay, well-known throughout the food 
processing industry, was presented a diamond and ruby-studded 
lapel pin at an annual Service Award dinner by Clifford K. 
Wilson, FMC Vice President and Canning Machinery Division 
Manager (right). 

Mr. Fay has spent virtually all of his adult life in the canning 
machinery business. He began his selling career with the Bergei 
& Carter Company, San Francisco, in 1915 after spending a 
year as an accountant with another San Francisco manufactur- 
ing firm. When Berger & Carter Company was purchased by 
Food Machinery in 1923, Mr. Fay remained on as Manager of 
its Agency and Supply Department. In subsequent years he 
moved up to higher duties and in 1934 was elevated to the posi- 
tion of General Sales Manager of what is now the Western 
Operation of the Corporation’s Canning Machinery Division. 
The firm’s Eastern Operation is located at Hoopeston, Illinois. 
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DOLE STOCKHOLDERS TO VOTE 


Stockholders of the Dole Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company will meet in Hono- 
lulu on November 28 to vote on a series 
of proposals necessary to carry out the 
acquisition by Dole of two Pacific Coast 
canning companies, Henry A. White, 
Dole President, has announced. The com- 


panies to be acquired are F. M. Ball &: 


Company of Oakland, California, and 
Paulus Brothers Packing Company of 
Salem, Oregon. At the special meeting 
Dole stockholders will also vote on pro- 
posals to create 200,000 shares of new 5 
percent preferred voting stock, at a par 
value of $50 a share; to increase the 
authorized number of common shares 
from 2 million to 3 million; and to classify 
the common from a no par value to $7.50 
a share. 100,000 shares of common and 
up to 50,744 shares of preferred stock 
would be used in acquiring the Ball and 
Paulus properties through an exchange 
of stock. The Dole stockholders will 
also be asked to increase the number of 
Directors from 9 to 11, to permit the 
election of Dr. Albert D. Schwaner, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of Ball, and Rob- 
ert C. Paulus, President of Paulus Broth- 
ers, to the Board of Directors. 


Robert B. Ball, Plant Manager of the 
St. Clair, Michigan, plant of Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company, has been elected 
a Vice-President of the firm. Mr. Ball 
joined the Salt Division of General Foods 
Corporation in 1929 as Assistant Super- 
intendent. From 1940 to 1942 he was 
Assistant Manager of the Jello Division, 
when he became Assistant to the Eastern 
Division Manager of Manufacturing and 
Engineering for GF. In 1945 he was 
promoted to Manager of Manufacturing 
and Engineering for the Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt Division, which position he held 
until March 1953, when the Division was 
repurchased by the Moore family from 
General Foods, of which it had been a 
division since 1929. Charles F. Moore, 
present Chairman of the Board and Pres- 
ident, is the grandson of the founder. 


Package Products Company, Ince., 
Charlotte, North Carolina, has acquired 
control of the Herald Press, Inc. through 
an exchange of stock. The Herald Press 
was founded in 1933 as a commercial 
printing house and grew into the pack- 
aging industry with its primary volume 
levoted to labels, box wraps, and printed 
packaging materials. The Package Prod- 
icts, founded in 1945 by a group of Her- 
ald Press officers, has specialized in film 
converting for packaging. 


The American Can Company has com- 
pleted an addition to its factory at 20th 
and Third Sts., San Francisco, Calif. en- 
larging the former plant by 346,000 
square feet of floor space. It is now 
vated as the largest container manu- 
facturing plant in the West, with a ca- 
pacity of a billion and a half containers 
a year. More than 1400 men and women 
are employed there. 
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Cissy Gregg, of the 
Louisville, Ky. Courier 
Journal, one of the food 
editors attending the 
Newspaper Food Editors 
Conference in the Drake 
Hotel, week of Oct. 2, re- 
ceives a souvenir jar of 
olives from Emilio de 
Motta, Commercial Attache 
of Spain, at a luncheon 
sponsored by the Green 
Olive Commission, featur- 
ing an authentic Spanish 
menu, and a slide film on 
olive processing in Spain. 


CAN HANDLING SIMPLIFIED 


Automation is improving quality and 
cutting production costs of fresh frozen 
juice concentrates at Minute Maid’s 
Florida plants, according to B. M. Mid- 
dlebrooks, director of concentrate manu- 
facturing for Minute Maid. 

At an automation conference of the 
American Management Association held 
in New York City Oct. 10-12, Middle- 
brooks described how these improve- 
ments result from a new system of can 
handling which requires only one man’s 
attention from the time the empty cans 
are received until they enter the closing 
machines. 


The new system is a joint Minute 
Maid-American Can Company develop- 
ment. Using a Dudley Can Unscrambler, 
it eliminates manual placement of cans 
into a can track for delivery to the clos- 
ing machines—a practice still uniform in 
the canning industry. 


First practical application of the un- 
scrambler was made at Minute Maid’s 
Leesburg, Fla., plant last season, Middle- 
brooks reported. 

Truck loads of 135,000 cans piled ran- 
dom fashion are dumped into a belt con- 
veyor which takes them to the unscram- 
bler. The machine aligns, indexes and 
places the cans upright in a single row 
on a conveyor which delivers them to the 
plant. 

The  six-lane Dudley Unscrambler 
handles from 900 to 1,100 cans per 


minute, Middlebrooks states. He pre- 
dicted eventual use of eight-lane units. 

He said the new system resulted in sub- 
stantial savings in processing costs be- 
cause of uniformity of flow and improved - 
average rates of production at the closing 
machine. 

“In future planning this will result in 
less expensive installations and existing 
plants will have greater output without 
added investment,” he said. ‘ 

Damage to lithography or flanges on 
cans through delivery by jumble trailer 
is less than by bulk rail shipments, he 
added. 


DEL MONTE GIFT IDEA 


To help grocers take advantage of the 
gift-giving season and profitable year- 
round gift sales, Del Monte is introduc- 
ing a 12-jar Variety Fruit Pack. This 
bright, white carton with its attractive 
fruit design cover contains 9 varieties of 
Del Monte quality fruit in #303 jars. 
Ideal for holidays and other special oc- 
casions, each Variety Fruit Pack con- 
tains a sender’s greeting card. Encased 
in double-corrugated sleeves for safe 
shipping, the Variety Fruit Pack weighs 
about 20 pounds ready to mail.. Tailor- 
made for special gift departments, end- 
of-gondola and checkout displays, and 
stacks in traffic “hot spots,” this Del 
Monte gift item should bring plenty of 
sales and satisfied customers to the gro- 
cers who feature the Del Monte Variety 
Fruit Pack! 


PLANNING CANNED CORN 
PROMOTION — Meeting with 
Richard A. Hoefer, publisher of 
House Beautiful Magazine and 
Poppy Cannon, food editor, Hal 
Jaeger, CMI’s Marketing Bureau 
Director discusses plans for the 
upcoming “Colonial Corn” pro- 
motion activated by CMI (Can 
Manufacturers Institute) on be- 
half of the Associated Independ- 
ent Canners. Schedule calls for 
promotion of Colonial Corn Pie 
recipe as created and featured 
by Mrs. Cannon in House Beau- 
tiful’s December issue with full- 
page insertions by Wierton Steel 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Holds Steady To Firm — Attention 
To Holiday Items, But Covering On Short 
items—Tomatoes Strong With Question Of 
Supply Rather Than Price—Good Demand 
For Peas—Light Fall Spinach Pack—-Demand 
Eases For Cherries But Prices Continue Firm 
— Buying Applesauce As Needed — Coast 
Peach Situation Tightens — Other Fruits 
Steady—Salmon Continues Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, N. Y., Nov. 11, 1955 


THE SiTUATION—The twin impact 
of two holidays in one week,—Election 
Day on Tuesday and Veterans’ Day to- 
day,—tended to slow down activity in 
canned foods in the local market. How- 
ever, the market continues to hold steady 
to firm, with indications that the price 
rise has not yet run its course on some 
items. 


THE OUTLOOK — While distributor 
emphasis is increasingly veering toward 
holiday items, canned foods are not being 
neglected, and efforts to build up inven- 
tories on short items are expected to 
continue throughout the balance of the 
year. While the trade in general will en- 
deavor to hold down working inventories 
to about four weeks’ requirements, both 
chains and independents are intent upon 
guarding against out-of-stock positions 
on staples, and hence will not wait until 
canner convention time to take on addi- 
tional stocks where current holdings and 
committments are not comfortably ade- 
quate for expected needs. This should 
cefinitely end the “buyers’ market” on a 
number of items for the balance of the 
current marketing year. 


TOMATOES—It is becoming more a 
question of supply than price on full 
quality tomatoes in the East, and the 
market is quite strong. Standard ls are 
still quoted in the competitive market 
at a low of $1, with 3038s listing at $1.35 
and 21% around $2.20. Midwest canners 
are also quoting standard 303s at an in- 
side price of $1.85, with 2%s at $2.20- 
$2.25 and 10s at $8.00 West Coast can- 
ners continue withdrawn, but are ex- 
pected to have additional stocks to offer. 
On tomato juice, eastern canners are 
quoting 2s at a range of $1.20 to $1.25, 
with 46-ounce commanding anywheres 
from $2.50 to $2.75, as to brand. 


PEAS—A fair demand is reported, 
with canners firm, particularly on fan- 
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cies. Fancy 2-sieve Alaskas in the East 
range from $2.10 to $2.15 for 303s, with 
quotations in the Midwest generally at 
$2.25 and upwards. Standard Alaskas 
are held at $1.20 to $1.30 in the East, 
with the market in the Midwest at about 
the same range. 


BEANS—Tri-State canners are offer- 
ing new pack limas at $2.45 for 303 
fancy tiny all green, with small at $2.15 
and medium at $1.80. On all-green pod 
run, the market ranges $1.60-$1.65, with 
extra standard white and greens at 
$1.30 .. . Standard green beans are still 
available around $f.10, with extra stand- 
ards bringing $1.25 and fancy listing all 
the way up to $1.65. Fancy whole wax 
beans are quoted at $2.35 to $2.50 by 
New York state packers, as to sieve. 


SPINACH — Reports from the Tri- 
States indicate a light fall spinach pack, 
ana here too the market picture is one 
of firmness. Fancy 8-ounce is reported 
available at 80 cents, with 303s at $1.20, 
2%s at $1.75, and 10s at $6.00 and up- 
wards. 


RSP CHERRIES—Demand has eased 
a little on this item, but canners continue 
firm at $1.85 on 303s. While 10s list at 
$10 to $10.25, it is reported that some 
canners have been considering business 
around $9.50 on prompt shipment. 


APPLESAUCE — Buyers are coming 
into the market for sauce only as needed, 
and are looking the market over care- 
fully in view of reports of fairly heavy 
canner holdings. Fancy 303s are gen- 
erally held at $1.20 to $1.25, with 10s 
ranging $6.75 to $7.00. 


PEACHES—West Coast canners have 
been deluged with shipping instructions 
on new pack clings, and while the pack 
was larger than looked for, the supply 
situation, insofar as unsold holdings are 
concerned, is tight. Fancy 308s are gen- 
erally held at $2.05, with 2%s ranging 
$3.10 to $3.20. In the East, there are 
some offerings of freestone halves and 
pieces in heavy syrup at $2.85 per dozen, 
f.o.b. Virginia cannery. 


APRICOTS—A steady market on ’cots 
is reported from California, with fancy 
unpeeled halves at $2.10 and upwards for 
303s, while 24s command $3.35 and bet- 
ter, as to brand. Choice 308s list at 
$1.85 and upwards, with 2%s at $2.80 or 
better. 
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OTHER FRUITS —A steady market 
for fruit cocktail is reported from the 
Coast, with choice 2%s held at $3.35 and 
fancy at $3.50... Plums are strengthen- 
ing in the Northwest, reflecting a cur- 
tailed pack due to crop damage. Fancy 
2M%s are firm around $2.25, with choice 
at $2.00. 


LOBSTER — Fair demand has_ just 
about cleaned up spot holdings of Ca- 
nadian lobster, and the market is strong 
at $8.50 per dozen for 5-ounce pack and 
$17 for 10-ounce, both f.o.b. New York 
warehouse. 


SARDINES — There has been little 
change reported in Maine sardines, and 
the market holds strong and unchanged 
under limited canner offerings. 


SALMON—Canrers are not in position 
to take much additional business on top 
grades, and the market continues firm. 
Fancy Red Alaskas hold at $32 to $33 
per case for talls, with halves ranging 
$19.50-$20.00. Pinks are quoted at $22 to 
$23 per case for talls, with halves at 
$13.50 to $14.50, while chums are bring- 
ing anywheres from $18 to $20 per case 
for ones and $10.50 to $11.50 for halves. 
Puget Sound packers continue to hold 
sockeye halves on the basis of $20 to 
$22 per case, while Columbia River fancy 
chinooks are strong at $21 to $23 for 
fancy halves, all f.o.b. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Trading Lags Due To Lack Of Offerings— 
Firmness Continues — Tomato Catsup And 
Juice In Demand But Supplies Unavailable 
—Canners Sitting Tight On Limited Tomato 
Stocks—Corn Firm, Replacement Close At 
Hand — Higher Prices On Better Beans — 
More Interest In Apple Sauce — Serious 
Salmon Situation—Fruit Prices Generally 
Unchanged. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 11, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Trading was any- 
thing but brisk this week in the Chicago 
area as the trade have become quite se- 
lective in their buying. The lull, however, 
is expected to be of a temporary nature 
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nly as business at the retail level con- 
inues good. Then too, activity has been 
iampered by the inability of canners to 
ome up with much of the merchandise 
‘hat could be sold all of which is not 
‘conducive of volume business. Despite 
he lack of activity, canned food markets 
vemain strong as most of the canning 
ndustry appears to be in excellent shape 
from a stock position. 


Some of the major distributors here 
report a slower movement of canned 
fruit as compared to last year at this 
time although, so far, the trend does not 
appear serious. Fruit markets gen- 
erally continue firm and should main- 
tain their position under anything like 
normal conditions. The California to- 
mato pack has come in for considerable 
attention by Chicago buyers in view of 
glowing reports of an exceptionally large 
pack just now being completed. However, 
offerings from that area are still very 
much on the skimpy side and have not 
helped a very tight condition in the Mid- 
dle West. The air is also filled with ru- 
mors of higher prices to come on apple 
sauce but concrete evidence of same is 
not yet apparent. All in all, interest and 
activity this week do not leave too much 
to report. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Tomato cat- 
sup is in demand here but the supplies 
are just not available. A little fancy 
grade and only very little is offered at 
$1.85 for 14 oz. and $12.50 to $13.00 for 
tens. Extra standard is just about ex- 
tinct but has sold here recently at $1.75 
and $11.50 which prices don’t mean much 
in view of the available unsold stocks. 
It looks like a tough season on this one. 
Fancy tomato juice is now held at $2.60 
for 46 oz. and $1.25 for twos with sup- 
plies anything but ample. Chicago buy- 
ers had been hoping to have their choice 
of offerings on all tomato products from 
California but such offerings simply 
have not made an appearance. Canners 
in that area seem to be well sold up 
despite the huge pack about which so 
much has been written. 


TOMATOES—Sales of standard toma- 
toes from local sources have been nil for 
the past few weeks but interest is now 
beginning to perk up. It’s quite obvious 
to the well posted buyer that a tight 
situation really does exist and is not 
going to be helped by offerings from 
other areas, at least not to any great ex- 
tent. However, Midwestern canners are 
sitting tight on limited stocks at $1.40 
for 303s and $8.00 for tens with little 
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inclination to make any deals. The trade 
are beginning to throw some inquiries 
around even though actual business pass- 
ing is very much on the light side. Any 
heavy buying could create close to a void 
in stocks now unsold. 


CORN —A very firm market despite 
only routine interest at present. Dis- 
tributors are moving stocks which they 
own at considerably less money than cur- 
rent quotations but will soon have to re- 
plenish stocks regardless of prices. Re- 
tail at 10 cents for 303 tins are a thing 
of the past as standard cream style is 
strongly held at a bottom of $1.15 with 
many canners firm at $1.20. Fancy grade 
is unchanged at $1.50 for 303s while 
fancy tens cream style are held at $9.25, 
with extra standard at $8.50 and stand- 
ard at $7.50. 


BEANS—It looks like higher prices on 
better grades of beans are in the offing. 
A shortage of quality merchandise is the 
underlying factor as a short pack is be- 
ginning to be felt. More than one can- 
ner has seen fit to push the price on 
fancy three sieve cut green to $1.65 on 
303s and $9.50 on tens with wax moving 
up to $1.70 and $9.75. The same strength 
is not being shown where cheaper grades 


PROVEN PROFIT MAKERS 


for Canners and Freezers 


SCOTT VIBRO LUX separator 


vibrates up to 1,000 times a SCOTT VINER HYDRAULIC 
ELEVATOR for all foods that 
can be elevated or conveyed in 
water ... hot, cool or refriger- 
ated. Weinman or Fairbanks- 
Morse pumps in 3”, 4”, 5” or 6” 
sizes; standard or variable speed 
drives. Proven by 15 years of 
canning and freezing duty. 


fully the profit-building production-boosting factors of 
SCOTT machinery. Write or. phone today for complete information on how 
Scott Viner can improve your operation, whether it is large or small. 


minute .. . rinses, cleans, re- 
moves splits and skins plus ex- 
cess water in a single operation 
without damage to fruits and 
vegetables. Available in three 


INVESTIGATE 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


1224 KINNEAR ROAD — COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


“HE CANNING TRADE 


CANNING 


in. EME. 


November 14, 1955 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


UNITED COMPANY (ul) 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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MARKET NEWS 


are concerned and standard cuts can still 
be purchased out of the Ozarks at $1.00 
and $5.50. 


APPLESAUCE — Chicago buyers are 
showing more interest in applesauce 
than they have at any time since the 
pack became available. It seems obvious 
that original estimates of record produc- 
tion will not be met and buyers are be- 
ginning to feel current prices are at bar- 
gain levels. Today fancy sauce can be 
purchased at $1.25 for 303s and $6.75 for 
tens but such prices may be only for a 
short duration. As a result, action is once 
again back to normal proportions. 


SALMON—The trade are quite un- 
happy about the skimpy offerings of sal- 
mon that are available to them at pres- 
ent. Talls in any variety are just about 
unobtainable with no reds at all offered 
and just a smattering of pinks at $23.00 
and medium reds at $28.00. A few reds 
in the half pound size are listed at $17.50 
along with medium reds at $16.00. Pinks 
in this size are still offered in reasonable 
quantities at $12.50 to $13.50 but the 
overall picture is tighter than it has been 
for many years. 


CITRUS—Florida citrus canners are 
stepping up operations but there are un- 
derlying factors that tend to push prices 
upward. However, Chicago distributors 
are showing little interest simply be- 
cause nothing is offered in the way of 
unsweetened juice, the old pack having 
been cleaned up completely. New pack 
sugar added orange juice is generally 
listed at $1.15 for 2s and $2.50 for 46 oz. 
with blended at $1.00 and $2.15 and 
grapefruit juice at $.80 and $1.70. Fancy 
grapefruit sections are held at $1.40 for 
303s and $4.10 for 46 oz. Action here 
will be very limited until natural juice is 
available a little later on. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Shipments 
from both California and the Northwest 
are rolling into Chicago in routine fash- 
ion but no better despite the shortage 
of certain items in popular grades and 
sizes, Many distributors are not satis- 
fied with the movement of canned fruit 
off the retail shelf and for that reason 
have not been ordering goods in the vol- 
ume most canners would like to see. 
Prices on all of the important items are 
generally unchanged and have been at 
current levels for quite some time. 


POULTRY USED IN CANNING 


Poultry used in canning and in other 
processed foods in Sept. totaled 15,663,000 
Ibs. ready to cook weights, compared 
with 12,616,000 Ibs. in Sept. last year. 
The quantity used in Sept. this year con- 
sisted of 12,505,000 lbs. of chickens, 
3,145,000 Ibs. of turkeys, and 13,000 lbs. 
of other poultry. No comparisons are 
available with a year ago for the various 
classes of poultry used. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Shipping Maintaining Steady Pace — Dry 
Bean Yields Down — Citrus Off To Good 
Start—Retailers Fear Apple Sauce Boycott 
—Good Call For Pumpkin—Strong Tomato 
Situation—Spinach Cleanup Seen—Packing 
Sardines—Tuna Canners Packing Frozen 
Japanese Fish. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 11, 1955 


THE SITUATION—While sales have 
slackened off somewhat from the pace 
set in the summer and early fall months, 
canners are still doing a good business 
and shipping is maintaining a steady 
pace. Packs of some lines have been of 
record, or near-record size, but unsold 
holdings are causing little anxiety. Prices 
are not undergoing much of a change 
but it is suggested that there may be 
some advances on items now largely 
withdrawn from sale, especially on to- 
matoes and tomato products. Price lists 
have been brought out during the week 
on citrus products and on California 
sardines. Warm weather continues and 
tomato canning is still in progress, but 
quite a few plants have been closed. 


DRY BEANS—Dry weather has aided 
the harvesting of dry beans and harvest- 
ing is nearing an end. Yields are run- 
ning behind those of a year ago and 
quality is averaging lower. Small White 
beans declined in price during the week 
and are now quoted at $8.40 to $8.50 per 
hundred pounds. Trade members hold 
that this is about $1.25 above support 
levels and too high in relation to prices 
of other White beans. Canners are still 
largely out of the market, except for im- 
mediate needs. 


CITRUS — Opening prices on citrus 
products have been named by an operator 
featuring its own nationally advertised 
brand, with sales off to what is con- 
sidered a very satisfactory start. Juices 
to which sugar has been added are quoted 
as follows: Grapefruit juice, No. 2, 90 
cents a dozen, 46 oz., $1.90; blended 
orange and grapefruit, No. 2, $1.07% 
and 46 oz., $2.30, and orange juice No. 2, 
$1.22% and 46 oz., $2.65. Whole sections 
grapefruit in No. 303 is quoted at $1.50, 
buffet at $1.00. These prices are slightly 
higher than those of last year. 


APPLESAUCE — The California 
canned applesauce situation is still a 
muddled one, with prices unchanged in 
recent weeks. Canners managed to make 
a sizeable pack, despite a strike, but dif- 
ficulties are being met in getting the out- 
nut to market, Many retailers are declin- 
ing to stock the product, fearing re- 
prisals. The limited sales made are 
largely at $1.25 for No. 303 choice and 
$1.35 for fancy. Sebastopol apple grow- 
ers’ complaints against the teamster- 


THE CANNING TRADE 


organized consumer boycott on canned 
apple products have been rejected by th: 
regional National Labor Relations Board. 


PUMPKIN—A good call has been had 
of late for pumpkin with buyers willing 
to accept private labels, indicating that 
there is a shortage. Sales in this terri- 
tory have been made at $1.60 for No. 
2%s, with some reported at $1.75 for 
immediate delivery. 


TOMATOES — The California tomato 
situation continues one of strength, with 
most canners having a lot of unfilled 
orders on hand. There have been no dam- 
aging rains this season and operations 
are continuing, although on a very lim- 
ited scale as the season approaches an 
end. Some canners have announced pro 
rate deliveries on all items, having been 
unable to make their usual packs be- 
cause of the lateness of the season. 
Some growers are being paid a premium 
of $5.00 a ton for late season deliveries. 
Deliveries for the week ending October 
28 amounted to 148,508 tons, raising the 
total to 1,873,427 tons. This State 
promises to produce about 60 percent of 
the tomato crop of the Nation this year. 
Some sales of No. 10 tomato paste to the 
Government have been reported at $13.50 
per dozen. 


SPINACH—Stocks of spinach in first 
hands are becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to locate, so a very close cleanup of 
the pack seems in sight. Prices are 
largely without change with fancy No. 
303 moving at $1.15, No. 2% at $1.60 
and No. 10 at $4.75, with nationally ad- 
vertised lines somewhat higher. 


SARDINES—Now that the strike of 
cannery workers has come to an end, the 
canning of sardines is getting under way 
and some opening prices have been an- 
nounced. One-pound ovals in tomato 
sauce are quoted at $7.00 a case, No. 1 
tall, also in tomato sauce, at $6.00 and 
No. 1 tall natural, $5.50. Catches have 
been comparatively light to date. For the 
season through November 3, deliveries 
at San Francisco, Monterey, San Pedro 
and Long Beach have amounted to but 
11,717 tons, against 34,000 tons to a cor- 
responding date last year. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna situation is 
without change, with domestic fishermen 
largely out of the running. Until the 
Japanese fishing fleet came back after 
the war American fishermen supplied 
California canners with 70 to 90 percent 
of the needed fish, the rest coming in 
small lots from several foreign countries. 
At a recent Congressional hearing held 
in California it was brought out that 
some canners will no longer accept 
American tuna at any price. Frozen tuna 
from Japan is used. American canners 
have a 35 percent duty on Japanese tuna 
in cans, but there is no duty on Japanese 
frozen tuna used in making the domestic 
pack. Prices on California packed tuns 
are largely without change, with sizable 
quantities on hand. 
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NEW TEST DEVELOPED FOR 
DETERMINING ACID AND 
SALT CONTENT IN 
PICKLE BRINE 


A new test has recently been devel- 
oped through the joint efforts of the 
Morton Salt Company and the National 
Pickle Packers Association. 

The test, available in a compact kit 
form approved by the Research and De- 
velopment Committee of the Pickle Pack- 
ers Association, enables a pickle proces- 
sor to quickly, simply and accurately de- 
termine the acid and salt content of 
pickle brine. Yet, the test is compact, 
practical, and versatile enough to be 
used right next to the can line or in the 
laboratory. 

The testing for both the salt and acid 
is done through the use of the one test 
kit, in which a sample of pickle brine 
can be tested by titration methods for 
acid and then for salt content. The ob- 
ject of this test is to promote the use of 
quality control methods in pickle plant 
processes. 

To assure accurate testing and take 
the guesswork out of matching titration 
colors, a stirring rod has been made 
which encloses scientifically balanced 
tritration end point colors and is avail- 
able for use with the test. 


The testing procedure and the Color 
Standard Stirring Rod are available free 


FOOD PROCESSING 
MACHINERY 


Shaker Grader for fruits or veg- 
tables . . . nearly 100% accu- 
ate grading . . . capacity 8,000 
0 10,000 Ibs. raw peas per hour 
comparable capacity .. . 
\vailable in any number of decks 
rom 3 to 6. 


MAN equipment. 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN 


Time Tested 
EQUIPMENT 


OOK ROOM 


JUICE PROCESSING 
TOMATO PROCESSING 


CORN PROCESSING 
PEA PROCESSING 


Consult our Engineering Department for re- 
commendations that will meet your plant setup 
for food processing machinery. Shown is the 
BERLIN CHAPMAN new Shaker Grader— 
just one of the many items of production 
equipment that has been made for the Can- 
ning industry since 1909. Send for complete 
catalog on the full line of BERLIN CHAP- 


BERLIN CHAPMAN CO. 
BERLIN . WISCONSIN 


<— SEND FOR YOUR COPY! —— 


HYDRAULIC BARREL DUMP 


of charge from the Morton Salt Com- 
pany, 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. 


HYDRAULIC BARREL 
DUMPER 


Automation action that aoes the work 
of 15 to 20 men is featured in the new 
Hydraulic Barrel Dump introduced by 
the F. H. Langsenkamp Company of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. All manual dump- 
ing is eliminated by this rugged, compact 
unit, which provides complete hydraulic 
control at all tilt angles. -The barrel to 
be emptied can be easily set into position 
within the dump unit by fork lift truck, 
and no clamps or hooks are needed to 
hold it in place during the dumping 
operation. 


New unit handles standard 55-gal. or 
2,500-lb. capacity barrels, adapts to any 
shape vessel. Takes just 30 seconds for 
full dump-and-return cycle. May be fur- 
nished with stainless steel roller chute 
which separates solid from liquid mate- 
rial when desired. Galvanized construc- 
tion throughout. Comes complete with 
hydraulic power unit, including three HP 
motor and 20 gal. reservoir tank, which 
may be mounted on floor, wall or ceiling. 


For further details write F. H. Lang- 
senkamp Company, 229 E. South Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


GAMSE LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


GAMSE BLDG., BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified. ) 

Note: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 

for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.10 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
Ge; Tins 2.87% 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large Spears -95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, StTkiNGLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.70 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 o2z....... -90-.921%6 
1.25-1.35 
No. 2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........1.05-1.15 
No. 2% 1.75-1.85 
20) 6.00-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 
3 sv. 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
Std. Cut, No. 1.10-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.75-1.85 
9.50-10.00 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.45 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 12.50 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 . No. 303......1.55-1.65 
9.50-10.00 
No. 10 8.00-9.50 
No. 10 7.50 


Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........1.25-1.30 


9.75-10.00 
4 sv. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
5 sv. 2521.35 
7.50-8.00 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
No. 10 12.50 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
4 sv., No. 3038 2.32% 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308..........000 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303..........0000 1.65 
Ex. Std, NO. 1.45 
No. 10 8.35 
No. 10 7.35-8.15 
Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.10 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308....1. we 05 
No. 10 


BEANS, LIMA 
EAST 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.60-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 11.75 

Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..1.30-1.35 

St. Gr. & Wh., No. 
No. 10 7.50 

BEEIsS 

Md., Fey. cut, Diced 308s....1.00-1.05 

Fey., Sliced No. 1.20-1.25 

WISCONSIN 

Fey., Sl., NO. 8 -85 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 

Diced, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Cut, No. 303 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303s 1.25 

CARROTS 

Wis., Fancy, Diced, 

No. 303 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.50 

East, Fey., Diced, 

No. 303 1,20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 


East (many withdrawn) 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 


Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. No. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308........ 1.60-1.70 
9.50-10.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Mipwest (few quotations) 

W.K. & C.S. Golden 

Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.55 
12 oz. vac 1.50 
No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., No. 1.27%-1.35 
No. 10 8.50 

Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.50 

W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
Fey., No. 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.25 

Ex. Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308......1.25 

PEAS 

Eastern Alaskas 

Fey., 2 sv., No. 3038..........008 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 12.00-12.25 

Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...........00 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 

Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.00 
3 sv., No. 303 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 


4 BV., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303......... 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Eastern Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 10. 9.50 
5 sv., No. 10 8.50 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 303........1.30-1.35 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 8.25 
Std., Ung., No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
No. 10 13.75 
BO 12.25-12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 10 6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv., No. 303 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 


Ungraded, No. 808.. 55 


No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., 
No. 303 1.32%4-1.35 
No. 10 7.75 
1,25-1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.05 
East, Fey., No. 2%........ (nom.) 1.75 
(nom.) 6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 
(nom.) 1.75 
BO (nom.) 5.85-6.00 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.35 
No. 2% 1.75-1.90 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
TrI-STATES (most 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.20-2.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.50 
INDIANA, Ex. Std., No. 1........... 1.15 
No. 2% 2.35-2.45 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2%4 2.20-2.25 
No. 10 8.00 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 ate 
Std., No. 303 1 2214-1. 30 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. -80-.85 
No. 303 1.20 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
Ind., Fey., 14 02.....(mom.) 1.85-1.95 
(nom.) 12.50-13.00 
Md., Fey., No. 10. Nom 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 7.20 
No. 10 (per doz.)........13.50-15.50 
Md., Fey., 100/6 o2z..... 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 


No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........000 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10, 1.06 8.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.10 
No. 10 8.25 
FRUITS 

APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 303.............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 .. 6.25-7.00 

Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.00 

APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (New Pack) 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%............ 3.35-38.55 
+11.60-12.15 

Choice, No. 2.80-2.90 

Std., No. 2%4 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 9.15-9.75 

Fey., Wh. Peeled, 3.50 
Unp 2.27% 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

R.S.P., Water, No. 1.85 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 10 10.00-10.25 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%......... ry 20 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 


No. 2% 4.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES : 


No. 10 14.25-15./) 
Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 
No. 303 2.42: 
No. 2% 3.55 
No. 10 13.6: 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.7 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.75-12.86 
Choice, No. 303 2.15 
No. 21% 3.35 
No. 10 12.25 
PFACHFS 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 303.......... 2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 1.8714-1.90 
No. 2% 2.80-2.90 
10.25-10.50 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.421%, 
No. 10 11.50 
2.95-2.9714 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 308 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 138.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
2% 2.85 
12.00 
"Halt Slices, No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BILENDED 
46 0z., s/a 2.15 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 10 3.75-3.85. 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2, s/a 1.15 
46 oz., s/a 2.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12%, 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
1,20-1.35 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 2......1.35-1.4( 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
46 oz. 2.6! 
No. 10 4.9! 
46 oz. 2.4. 
No. 10 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. IT........ 32.00-33.0: 
Y's 19.50-20.0 
P.S. Sockeye 14's 20.00-22.1) 
13.50-14.50 
10.50-11.50 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, 44 Oil Keyless............ 8.25-8.50 
TUNA—Pasr Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.00-15.25 


1.50-12.00 
.10.50-11.00 
10.00-10.50 
7.15-8.00 


Fey., Light Meat, %4’s 
Std., Light 
Chunks 
Grated 


Std., 3 sv., No. 
NG; 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv.............1.7001.75 


